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To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir 4 5 Y 
— AAV SO WY aemstttllbn— ee 
Bee compleatly tired, as I imagine all Europe will 


be very foon,.of impertinent,,coxcombical, mounté- 
bank human orators, I beg leave, in profecution of my 
noble and ufeful defign of defcribing the Art of [die 
nefs, to preféntyour readers with my Jucubrations con- 
cerning .the Nightingale; an orator of greater emi- 
nence, famesand. antiquity, than Demoithehes, and who 
will continue to charm the world aftér all our prefent 
nonfenfe with the Millenium, the Crufades, the Pope, 
the Devil, and the Pretender, fhalkebecome topics for 
the refearches of antiquarians. ’ 
Vo. V. P 
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I fhall begin with defcribing his perfon. His fize ig 
that of the linnet, in fhape he refembles the robin red- 
breaft. His head is fmall, his eyes large, with pale 
iris. His beak dufky c coloured, flender, and pretty 
long. His head, neck, and back, of a greyith brown. 
The upper part of his wings have a tinge Of red, of 
which there is more about the tail. His throat, breaft, 
and belly are of a pale whitifh grey. His tail is white 
underneath, and the thighs are alfo covered with white 
feathers; but the knees are furrounded, as it were, 
with rings of grey. With refpect to his country, the 
bountiful Father of the univerfe, who is attentive to 
the amufement and comfort, as well as the fuftenance 
of his children, has given the Nightingale a patience of 
diverfity in climate, that he may attend the only crea- 
ture capable, by a fenfible foul, of difcriminating the 
fuperior beauty of his fong. 


Credo Deum immortalem fparfiffe animos in corpore humana 
ut effent qui terras tuerentur, quique celeftium ordinem contem- 
plantes imitarentur Eum vitx modo atque conftantia. 


This alfo extends to every thing that lives, and 
moves, and has a being, in proportion to fenfibility, re- 
gulated in every circumftance by perfect adaptation ! 

In moft of the temperate regions of the earth, where 
there is abundance of food and fhelter, and a connec- 
tion, uninterrupted, with highly cultivated and inclofed 
lands, the Nightingale is to be found. _I believe he has 
not been heard in Britain north of the Trent, or the 
Were at the utmoft. In Scotland, Ireland, and Wales he 
is unknown. Scotland and Wales might, in the courfe 
of ages, obtain him as a gueft, by colonization natural- 
ly produced from conjoined cultivation ; but as I think 
it will in time fufficiently appear that the Nightingale is 
not a bird of paffage, Ireland muft transfer him from 
Britain or from the continent. 

The Czar Peter the Great is faid to have introduced, 
at a confiderable expence, various finging birds to hisgar- 
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dens, in the neighbourhood of St Peterfburg or Mofcow, 
and among the reft the Nightingale ; but I could never 
obtain any authentic confirmation of this common af- 
fertion, though I took fome pains to enquire; and I 
agree with Mr Daines Barrin: gton in doubting the truth 
of it, becaufe, as he fays, the trouble and expence 
feemed unneceflary, as moft of our finging-birds are 
common all over the well cultivated {pots of the north- 
eaftern diftrict of Europe, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Ruffia. 

Mr Henfhaw informs us that the Nightingale in 
Denmark is not heard till May, and that his notes are 
not fo fweet or various as in England*. Fletcher, 
(who was minifter from Queen Ehzabeth to Ruffia,) 
fays that the Nightingales in that part of the world 
have a finer note than the Englifh Nightingales.—Sce 
the Life of Fletcher in the Biographia Britannica.— 
Which of thefe two is moft to be relied upon is doubt- 
ful; and it will be well if any of your correfpondents 
can fettle this moot point. 

The Nightingale’s favourite food is the little earth 
grub, or maggot, but he can vary his food, as all other 
birds can, from neceflity. 

According to the feafon, the Nightingale builds her 
neft, and hatches from the end of March to the middle 
of April, or even to the end of that month or begin- 
ning of May. ‘The thorn-brake, or low thick buthes, 
are “the ordinary fituations of the Nightingale’s neft. 
Nature having given this bird a fuperior file of fing- 
ing, and a turn for finging in the dark, has protected 
him from injury as much as poflible, by modeft plum- 
age, and a retired difpofition. ‘The Nightingale fings 
commonly for about twe months ; and not being heard 
or diftinguifhed again till the return of the fpring, na- 
turalifts, who are generally ftronger in the cabinet than 


* Birch Hift. R. Soc. vol. iii, p. 189. 
P 2 
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in the freld, and, like all fcientific men, lazy enough, 
and very cl a hypothefis, tell us that he is abird of 
paflage. If, fays the excellent judge Barrington, a bird 
which is fuppofed to migrate, pafies almoft under the 
nofe of a Linnean naturalift, he pays but little atten- 
tion to it; becaufe he cannot examine the beak, by 
which he is to ciafs the bird. Thus, I conceive, add 
he, that the fuppofition of the Nightingale being a bird 
of paflage arifes from not readily diftinguithing it when 
feen in a hedge, or on the wing. 

When I lived at Walcot, in the neighbourhood of 
Bath, I was often convinced, as were feveral of my ac- 
quaintance, that we obferved the Nightingales in win. 
ter hopping about the hedges in that neighbourhood; 
but I cannot fay that I ever fhot any of them at that 
feafon of the year, though | have heard the bird catch- 
ers fay that they g got them fometimes with other fmall 
birds, during rigorous winters. Perhaps this hint may 
induce people in the fouth-weft parts of England, 
where Nightingales are common, to enquire in this 
manner about their frequentation during the winter. 

Mr Barrington aflures us, that he was informed by 
a perfon well acquainted with this bird, that he has 
frequently obferved them during the winter 5 and the 
treatife entitled, Ajdologue, publithed at Paris 1751, in- 
forms us, that they have been frequently feen in France 
during the fame feafon. 

Sir Robert Sibbald, in his natural hiftory, afferts the 
Nightingale to have been heard in Scotland. His pa- 
triotifm may have fafcinated. the good Doétor’s ear, or 
he may have blundered like a good honeft Scot, who, 
being joked by an Englifhman on the want of the {weet 
Nightingale in Scotland, ** Hoot awa maun,” faid 
Sawney, “ have na wee the Nightingale, think ye, m 
Scotland ?” « Have you faith,” faid John, « pray what 
kind of note has he ? Is it like our Nightingale’s note ?” 
“IT dinna ken,” faid Sawney, ‘as to that maun, but 
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he cries Whoo! whoo ! whoo! and I fancy juft as cle- 
verly as your’s dat." 

The nightingale is perhaps one of the moft local of 
all finging-birds ; om feldom flies above thirty yards, 
and in general keeps very clofe among the hedges and 
buthes. At night he perches on a branch, and begins 
his love elegies, or fprightly madrigals, to his miftrefs. 
His tone is mellower than even the fweet, harmonious, 
plaintive wood-lark: his execution and compafs fuper- 
lative ; and there is in the round of his fong a delight- 
ful intermixture of fprightlinefs that prevents his beau- 
tiful love-ditty from cloying the ear with too much 
unction. 

But it is not only, fays the noble hiftorian of the 
Nightingale, m tone and variety that this bird excels; 
he fings, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, with fuperior 
judgment and tafte. I have therefore commonly ob- 
ferved that my Nightingale began foftly, like the an- 
cient orators, referving i its breath to fwell certain notes, 
which by this means had a moft aftonithing effeét, and 
which eludes all verbal defcription. 

This circumftance I have often with high pleafure ob- 
ferved in Somerfetfhire. I was a great admirer, at that 


time, of old Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham’s fpeaking 


+ Mr Macquhirter of Inglifgreen, near Edinburgh, bleacher, a 
gentleman, though no profeffed naturalift, who is yet fo attentive an 
obferver as to allow nothing to efcape notice that comes within. the 
{phere of his obfervation, informs me that he has for feveral years paft 
been much delighted wi th the finging al a bird which is heard ail meht 
long, during a certain part of the year. It firft, he fays, begins to be 
heard fome-_time in April, and continues to fing till about: the end of 
I The note he fays is foft, plaintive, and varied; but he does not 
{ powere with all the rapture that poets exprefs i in deferibing” 
their favourite Philomel. It is a {mall bird he fays, of: brownifh plum- 
age, it is feldom feen, Whether this be the true Nightingale, as 
leems to be probable, or if it be only the Red-ftart, which, from its 
nging alfo during the night- time, ha as » Gece called by fome the Mocke 
htingale, I fha Hi not pretend to fay; but it feems impoffible to deny 

hat it muft ‘be either the one or the ott ier; a little time and experience 
lfoon d@ifcover which it is. As no buildings are near, nor thick 
ds, it is againft the Red-itart Edit. 
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in the houfe of Commons, and I ufed to think he had bor. 
rowed his manner from the Nightingale. When I after. 
wards heard his fon, young Pitt fpeak, I thought his ora- 
tory morerefembled the notes of the fparrow, continually 
yerking at the American war ¢.—So much for orators, 
and the oratory of the Nightingale. I come now to 
confider with what degree of probability, and in what 
manner Nightingales may be transferred from one 
country to another. 

The appearance, or rather the fong of the Night- 
ingale which leads to his being obferved, is expected by 
the bird catchers in the neighbourhood of London the 
firit week of April. At firit, few but cocks are taken, 
which I afcribe to the circumftance of their being eafieft 
diftinguithed by their note, and being moft upon the 
wing in purfuit of the females. They build their nefts 
generally about the middle of May, in quickfet hedges, 
from whence they feldom remove at any diftance. They 
do not congregate, or pack, like other birds that are fup- 
pofed to be birds of paflage, in March and Odtober, 
but hop from hedge to hedge, and are very local, not 
only in England, but wherever this charming bird is to 
be found in Europa, or Afia. 

Now thefe circumftances acknowledged by Mr Pen- 
nant, and all the other advocates for the migration of 
Nightingales feem fuificiently to prove the reverfe of 
their fuppofition: more efpecially when we reflec 
that if Nightingales left England in flocks to the 

continent, they would be chlesved there in winter, and 
in returning, would as naturally take their occafional 
flights to Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, as to the fpots 
they are feen to frequent. The great difeafe that afflicts 
our literary republic is fyfiem. We need a Lord Bacon at 


¢ Perhaps fome of our readers will think, that like Mr Pitt with 
the American war, or Mr Hume with the clergy, or Mr Gibbon at the 
Chriftian religion, our ingenious correfpondent does not diflike to goa 
little out of his way to geta hit at the minitter. Edit. 
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leaft once ina century, to whip forth the buyers and fellers 
of filly hypotheses out of the temple of Apollo. O! fora 
thong, and an arm fit to ufe it, that I might drive them to 
their cloyfters, and teach them to remember that they are 
but [chool-boys ! 

The plan I would venture to recommend for the in- 
troduction of Nightingales into any country, is to re- 
move a large quantity of the eggs, keeping them in Ba/neo 
mario, or by artificial regulated heat, according to the 
meafure neceflary for bri ringing forward the procefs of in- 
cubation, and placing them in the neft of the Red-ftart, 
and other congeners of the Nightingale; bringing down 
a competent number of the fineft caged Nightingales 
to place in the fields where the eggs are to be 
hatched, together with a number of Canary birds that 
fing the finelt round of the Nightingales fong with fuch 
agreeable intermixture of other notes as may be moft 
agreeable to the undertaker. 

Then, not to depend upon this arrangement alone, let 
a number of neftling Nightingales be brought aboard a 
fhip from London, under the care of hen fky-larks as 
nurfes ; the moft ready and tender for this purpofe, with 
plenty of Nightingale meat, to be made daily by an atten- 
tive hand that is hearty in wifhing fuccefs to the under- 
taking; and taking care to have two or three capital 
cock Nightingales from Covent Garden market, or 
from the bird-men in Holborn and elfewhere in Lon- 
don, from which the neftlings might receive the pro- 
per inftructions. I have not the leaft doubt, Mr Editor, 
that the delightful Philomela might be brought to 
abound in every part of Europe where food, thelter, 
and climate admitted of their exiltence. What a proud 
circum{tance it would be for the teacher of the noble 
Art of Idlenefs, could he have the pleafure to hear the 
melodious Nighting: ale in his native country, brought 
thither by his invitation, and applauded by all the dy- 
ing fwains, and love fick maidens of the Land of Cakes! 
How much more delightful would it be to hear our 
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dear bucks, and bloods, and our gentle macaronies 
chattering over their cups, of this little Nightingale, 
and that little Nightingale, than of this little beagle, 
and of that little beagle! and then indeed an eleg: ant 
young idle gentleman of diftin¢tion or fortune, might, 
if ftarting the firft Nightingale in Scotland or Wales, 
or in the fpirited Ireland, with propriety affume the 
title, the noble enviable title, of a buck of the firft feather! 
and fo much am I perfuaded of the fuccefs of my pro- 
pofal for the introduétion of thefe feathered choirifters 
into new countries that I fhall beg leave to prefent you 
with a prophetic fong on the fubjec&t from a Nightin- 
tingale in Glaftonbury Thorn, fung on midfummer 
evening 1786, which may perhaps not be unacceptable 
to thofe who like to attend to the mufic of the groves. 


Begin, begin the evening fong, 

The wood-lark is afleep, 

There’s nought but filence here among 

The owls that watch do keep: 
Save that athwart the mirky aifle 

The filthy bats do fiitt, 

Our little offspring to beguile 
While on the fpray they fit. 

Ah! fweetly fweet is this repofe, 
My Philomela fair! 

One touch of thee can cure the woes 
My heart, that harbour there. 
tenew, renew the nightiy fong, 

"The wood-lark is afleep, 

The eglantine that winds along 
My thorn, my fafety keeps. 

They fay the people here-are flaves, 

And gull'd by filthy prietts ; 

Come let us crofs the briny waves 
And fly their filthy feafts. 

But ah! alas! the briny fea 

Wou'd brave our ftrongeft wing, 
Come then to Scotland let us flee, 
To men and freemen fing. 


I am, Sir, with continued attachment to the de- 
lightful ineffable art of idlenefs, 


Your well-wifher, and humble Servant, 
ALBANICUS. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND SAMAR. 
{ Continued from p. 54.) 


Tue deportment of the men is eafy, open, and af- 
fable; the women are gay and lively, and poflefs in 
fome degree the flippancy of the coquette, without, 
however, being inclined to the vice of proftitution. 
The Indian has little propenfity to labour, but he can- 
not be accufed of avoiding it when any emergency ren- 
ders it expedient. Vanity, and lying are the only im- 
moralities I could difcover among them; and though I 
have not found them prone, either to jealoufy or theft, 

they feemed, however, confiderably keen in their deal- 
ings with the Europeans. I am difpofed to believe that 
fenfibility of mind in the Indian is particularly nice and 
delicate, having obferved in the exercife of his friend- 
hips a warmth and opennefs of heart which I have not 
difcovered, in an equal degree, in any other people. 
A falute, the common token of love between the fexes, 

and of affeétion among relations, is here preceded by 
agentle afpiration of incenfe on that part of the face 
to which the lips are meant to be applied. 

The Biffayan Indians in general difcover a natural 
tafte for mufic, and a propenfity to the mechanic arts ; 
and Iam convinced nothing but want of experience 
prevents their attaining a very high degree of eminence 
in thefe purfuits. The flexibility of their nerves and 
mufcles may, perhaps, fcarcely be credited; but the 
fa&t is, that’ they handle {mall objects with their feet 
with equal eafe and dexterity as we do with our 
hands, and can exert a force m pinching with 
their toes, not lefs than that of a European when 
he pinches with his fingers. With the affiftance of 
his camplian alone,.the Indian makes his fiddle, or 
guitar, cuts down the nr a tree in the foreft, and 
thapes, and excavates it into the form of a canoe. At 

Vou. V. Q- 
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one time it is ufed to carve on the bamboo defigns of 
no mean effect, for the ornament of his houfe; at ano. 
ther, it is turned again{ft the enemy for his perfonal 
defence. This, in fhort, feems to be the only edged 
tool known, or at leaft in ufe among the Indians of 
Samar. 

Among their productions of art, the Indian mat 
merits particular notice, which is a fpecies of manufac. 
ture of fuch finenefs, that a piece of fix feet went eafily 
into my pocket. It is executed in various handfome 
defigns, and painted with very lively and elegant co. 
lours, which they have the art of extracting from dif. 
ferent trees. 

Silk, cotton, and the fibres of the fig-bannan above 
mentioned, furnifh the Indian with the raw materials 
of his beft manufactures in cloth. He makes a kind of 
lace, and embroiders his filk ftuffs with furprifing ele. 
gance and addrefs. Each family is provided in a loom 
for its own domettic purpofes. At fea you find the In- 
dian a fhip’s carpenter, fail maker, and caulker; on land, 
a rope maker and fhip builder; but though he exer- 
cifes occafionally, almoft all the mechanic arts for his 
own amufement, or convenience, he is never found to 
profecute any one of them exclufively of the reft. I was 
informed, but with what degree of certainty I wil] not 
pretend to fay, that even the art of writing with a kind 
of pencil on the leaves of the cocoa tree, once exifted 
in this ifland. 

They have a cuftom, implied in the word mafarer, 
of cracking the joints, and pinching the fleth in diffe- 
rent parts of the body, which, as they conceive, tends 
to promote the free circulation of the blood, and hue 
mours.’ ‘That of rubbing the childrens limbs with oil 
is likewife common, ufages, which as they are not pe- 
culiar to them, but prevalent over the whole continent 
of Afia, may be preiumed to have long been found to 
have a falutary effe€t. In place of cupping they ufe 
fevere pinching on the neck and fhoulders, which they 
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continue to exercife until they are fatisfied they have at- 
rained theirend. They let blood by means of incifions 
made in the fkin; and as to phyfic, they are wonder- 
fully verfant in the virtues of many flowers, balms, 
and plants, the ufe and application of which they owe 
tonature, and their own experience alone. 

The hair of both fexes is remarkably fine, particular- 
ly that of the women, which they are accuftomed to 
comb with great care, and to annoint frequently with 
oil of the cocoa nut, in order to ftrengthen, and render 
it of a deep black. Their nofe is fhort and deprefied, 
but the noftrils are by no means dilated like thofe of 
the negroes ; nor, indeed, have I often obferved an ug- 
lyor ill favoured woman in thofe iflands. The features 
are {mall, not always regular; but they have beautiful 
eyes, and faces uncommonly interefting and expreffive. 
They ufe pitchers of the bamboo, and fome of them 
have a light fort of leaf hat, fimilar to what is worn by 
Indians of the firft diftinétion. One of the moft beau- 
tiful obje&ts, in my opinion, that can meet the eye of 
apainter, is a fine young Indian on her way to fetch 
water from the well. The large leaf hat, the delicate 
arangement of the thin tranfparent petticoat, and a light 
bamboo pitcher in each hand, beftow a furprifing 
grace and dignity on her perfon. In the remote parts 
of the country, and efpecially at a diftance from the 
mifionaries, perfons of both fexes appear almoft naked. 

The natives of Samar have fifh in plenty and va- 
tfiety from their rivers, as well as the fea-coaft, the lat- 
ter of which fupplies them with very elegant pearls; 
and their manner of fifhing, from its fingularity, merits 
notice:—There is a certain pea, of an intoxicating 
quality, named coco, found in the ifland, which being 
teduced to a powder, is fcattered by the Indian, at 
low-water, all over the fand. Upon the return of the 
tide, the fith which have eaten the bait, appear floating 
ina ftate of infenfibility on the furface of the water, 

O 2 
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and are picked up with eafe, in what number the fith. 
erman judges convenient. 

The iron-tree, ebony, and dying-wood, grow in 
every part of the ifland ; and gold duft is found in foms 
quantity in its more interior regions; but the monks, 
in their concern for the morals of the people, have been 
careful to get this dangerous branch of traffic into their 
own hands. ‘The Spaniards themfelves are forbidden 
to refide in the Indian villages, under pretext of pro. 
teéting the innocence of the natives againft the cor 
ruption of European manners. The council at Manilla, 
however, has lately reftrained, by various regulations, 
the exorbitant power aflumed by the clergy in thofe 
iflands. . 

It would require the elegant genius of a Virgil or 
a Theocritus to make the reader conceive the natural 
advantages of Samar. ‘The country, of all thofe I have 
yet feen, or that perhaps exift in this planet, the mof 
eminently beautiful. How often have I envied the 
Biffayans, (for, except the natives of Luconia, it is thus 
they name all the inhabitants of the Philippine ifles,) 
the happy retirement of this little infular paradife! If 
in the province of Tegas the mind of the traveller is 
conftantly roufed and agitated by objeéts of grandeur 
and magnificence, in the ifland of Samar he is foothed 
and enchanted with an elegant and rich difplay of 
fimple beauty. In the former, the eye flits in fuccef- 
fion over Nature’s ftupenduous works, from the noble, 
but gloomy foreft, to the widely extended plain, bound. 
ed by the diftant horizon; and thence to rivers and 
lakes, the noife and vaft furface of whofe waters are 
formed to imprefs the mind with the awful majefty of 
the Creator. In the latter are the emanations of his 
goodnefs, {prings, fountains, and rivulets; landfcapes 
elegantly compofed by various blendings of woods and 
Jawns, curioutly interie€ting cach other, as they feem 
to float over the varied afpect of the foil. Woods, it 
is true, without the extent and magnitude of the Te- 
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gan foreft, but which, enlivened by the bloffoms of 
{pring, or loaded with their autumnal fruits, yield bal- 
fam for the wounds, and odours for the refreihment of 
the natives. The wild bee-hive hanging from the 
branches; the air highly perfumed with a very fra- 
grat {pecies of wild jeflamy, and the fweet rofes of 
China; evéry thing, in fine, prefents Nature in adolef- 
cence, fuch as fhe exifts before the folly and caprice of 
man have learned to disfigure or efface her native 
charms. 

Here I was often at a lofs to determine which had 
the moft claim to my admiration, the beauty of the 
country, or the gentle and innocent manners of the na- 
tives. Having continued my travels half round the 
globe, I had become lets addicted to local and illiberal 
partialities, and, in fome meafure, fenfible how little 
the narrow prejudices of education accord with the 
fentiments of an open and candid mind. Hence, if I 
envied the Biffayan’s country, I was {till more covet- 
ous of his fociety, of that fincerity vifible in the whole 
tenor of his conduét, and, above all, of that calm fere- 
nity of mind but little exhibited by the more polifhed 
circles in modern Europe. I furveyed, with fatisfac- 
tion, the fmalleft of Nature’s works, which the levity 
ofa refined imagination has in no inftance taught the 
Biffayan either to impair or deftroy. My heart was 
enchanted in my attendance on theirs religious worfhip, 
which is accompanied with a very fimple, but interett- 
ing and expreflive {pecies of mufic. Under thefe and 
fimilar impreflions, I became particularly difpofed to 
acknowledge the goodnefs of divine Providence, which 
had led me, as it were, by the hand through my wan- 
derings ; and my thoughts being turned towards reli- 
gion in general, I gave more attention than ufual to 
the confideration of my own. 
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For the Bee. 
GLEANINGS OF BIOGRAPHY. 
ift. From the Diary of Mr Fames Melvil, Sept. 1582. 


NAN. 4 

- Lord a. eg 

Dorune the vacance my uncle, Mr Andrew, prin. 
cipal of the new college, Mr Thomas Buchanan, pro- 
voft of Kirkhaldie, and I, hearing that Maifter George 
Buchanan was weakly, and his hiftory in the piel 
pafled over to Edenbrugh anes eirand to vifit him, and to 
fee the wark. Whan we cam to his chalmber, we 
fand him fitting in his chaire, teaching his young man 
that ferved him in his chalmber to fpell AB, EB, IB, 
&'c. After falutation, Maifter Andrew fays, «I fee, 
Sir, you are not idle.” ‘¢ Better this, (quoth hee,) than 
ftealing theipe, or fitting idle, whilk is als ill.” 

Admirable man! Fine image of all that was valua- 
ble in the philofophy of Greece and of Italy ! 


2dly. Scougal, Son of Scougal Bifbop of Aberdeen, 

AvuTuor of that beautiful little book entitled, The 
Life of God in the Soul of Man, was born at Saltoun in 
Eaft-Lothian, where his father was reftor, to whom 
bifhop Burnet fucceeded. 

Scougal, the father, was a truly pious and excellent 
man, and trained up his fon in the habits of virtue and 
holinefs of life, which appeared afterwards, both in his 
conduct and in his writings. 

Fie was in ftrict habits of friendfhip with Dr Burnet, 
Andrew Fletcher of Salton, and all the beft men of his 
time; but abftracted himfelf much from the buftle of 
ambition, and dedicated. himfelf, as every good clergy- 
man ought to do, to the duties of his function. 

After he had gone through his career of parochial 
charges in the country he was made profeflor of divi 
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nity in King’s College, Aberdeen, where he ended his 
days in a room now fhown in the fteeple of the church 
of St. Mahar. He hecame fentimentally enamoured 
of a married lady in Aberdeen, with which fruit- 
lefs paflion he was fo much moved and hurt, that 
he fecluded himfelf from the world, and became fo 
corpulent, from want of proper exercife, that his 
corpfe could not be got down ftairs from his apart- 
ment, and was forced to be let out by the window.— 
There is a portrait of him in King’s ‘py hall at 
Aberdeen, which ought to be engraved for his works. 
And there is likewife in the fame hall a portrait of the 
Bithop; the countenance ftrongly expreflive of the 
fweetnefs and devotion of that amiable and worthy pre- 
late, whofe tomb, well executed in very good taite, is 
in the cathedral church of Old Aberdeen. rr 





Hints refpe@ing the New Settlement at Batany-Bay. 


ont atau of the Bee, 
— P.  a Att tad ror 

Is a late number of the Beé you informed us, on of- 
ficial authority, that previ 

1791, two thoufand and twenty-nine convicts have been 
hipped from England for New South Wales. We alfo 
learned, that prior to the gth of February in the fame 
year, the expences of this eftablifhment amounted to 
three hundred and feyenty-four thoufand pounds. Be- 
fides this fum we are told of contingencies, “ that can- 
not as yet be ftated.” It was for the minifter’s cre-~ 
dit to make his projeét appear as wife as pofhble, and 
to fupprefs a part of this enormous expenditure to ferve 
the temporary purpofes of debate.— We may fafely af- 
frm, that the contingencies referred to make no trifling 
fum, Six additional months fall now alfo to be added 
to the account; and it is not unreafonable to compute 
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the total expence, up to this date, at fix hundred thou. 
fand pounds. Each of thefe unhappy perfons has, there. 
fore, coft this country three hundred pounds Sterling: 
and fuppofing, that on an average, they furvive tranf- 
portation for twenty years, the total expence of each 
convict will, at this rate, amount to perhaps about fif. 
teen hundred pounds Sterling. It may indeed be al- 
ledged, that before that time the country will be redu- 
ced to a ftate of cultivation. Buta circumftance men- 
tioned by the governor fufficiently fhows the great dif- 
tance and uncertainty of fuch a profpeét. It coft him 
and a party five days to penetrate thirty miles into the 
defart ; and the fatigues they underwent during this 
journey were exceffive. In the fame paper you tell us, 
that eighteen hundred and thirty additional conviéts 
were then under orders for fhipping. It is impoflible 
to eftimate, with any degree of certainty, what may be 
the annual expence of this colony before the end 
of the eighteenth century. By a very moderate 
computation we may fuppofe, that before ten years 
elapfe, the colony will receive at leaft ten thoufand ad- 
ditional convicts ; and it is but fair to compute, that of 
the whole number by that time tranfported, ten thou- 
fand will then be alive, and maintained at the expence 
of Government. Now, if each of thefe gentry fhall 
coft us only thirty pounds a year, the whole annual ex- 
pence will amount to three hundred thoufand pounds. 
At the end of twenty years it may rife to double that 
fum. Will the Britifh nation, with its eyes open, walk 
into fuch a gulf? Had each of thefe criminals been 
difcharged from the bar, it is very unlikely that he 
would have committed one tenth part of the mifchief 
by abufing his liberty at home, which he entails on us 
by enduring flavery abroad. 

Thefe premifes, or at leaft by far the greater part of 
them, are unanfwerable, and we muft infer that the 
Botany-bay fcheme is the moft abfurd, prodigal, and 
impra@ticable vifion that ever intoxicated the mind of 
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man. A poor fellow fteals a watch, or a horfe worth 
five or ten pounds, ‘The lofs is paltry, but mark the 
confequences. His trial, in Scotland at leaft, cofts 
the public, between expence and perfonal trouble to 
individuals, perhaps, four times that fum; and then, 
his tranfportation, the devil knows where, and the devil 
knows why, perpetuates. a burden upon his country to 
the amount of ten times the Jofs incurred by the rob- 
bery and trial put together. In the modern ftate of 
things, a criminal does not deferve that title for break- 
ing a fhop, ora ftable; but, becaufe, if he efcapes the 
gallows he plunders the public treafury of three, or 
five, or fifteen hundred pounds. ‘Tranfportation to 
North America was, in comparifon, but a ride before 
breakfaft. New South Wales is at the diftance of 
fix or eight thoufand leagues, if we include the 
windings and turnings neceflary on the paflage. In 
the former country, the price of a felon, when Janded, 
was fufficient to pay the expence of his voyage. Bue 
in the latter, a convict, the moment we fet him on fhore, 
is enrolled with many other right honourable gentlemen 
in the refpectable and ufeful band of national penfomers. 

There is not an old woman in the three kingdoms 
who could not have fuggefted a better plan. A bride- 
well ineach county, on the plan of the Panopticon *, 
and under a few obvious regulations, would effectually 
difpofe of convicts ; and inftead of cofting the nation 
an enormous annual expence, would produce a large 
annual revenue. Mr Pitt has, however, pledged his 
charaéter and abilities in fupport af this project, and 
he will, no doubt, adhere tox with his nfual firmnefs, 
till the period of his refignation. If he hall continue 
in office for ten years longer, every fool in this country 
will fee what every man of fenfe fees already. By that 

* This isa prifon on a new and improved plan, by which prifoners 
can be kept entirely apart from each other, without a poflibility of cam 
rupting cach other, or being maltreated themfelves, fee vol. 2. p. 29. 


and vol. 3. p. 15%. 
Vor. V. R 
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time the project will be treated with univerfal execra. 
tion, as a millitone hanging at the neck of public credit; 
and the new minifter, as a fpecimen of his importance, 
will immediately abandon the fettlement. But indeed 
its invaluable inhabitants may very poffibly fave him 
that trouble, by cuting the throats of their tafk-mafters, 
and embarking on board their fhipping in the bay. Could 
this revolution be accomplifhed without bloodthed it is 
in itfelf an event extremely defireable. 

TuMBLEDowy, 


Sketch of Three Luminaries of the Romans, by the late Sir 
James Foulis of Colinton, baronet. 


To the EDIZOR of phe Bee. 
7 Bet reretaeed by daed 4b. ao 
HE book entitled Gulielnf Bellendeni Scoti, Tria Lu- 
mina Romanorum is a very extraordinary performance. 
Cicero is introduced as if he had fpoken or written the 
whole from beginning to end. It is divided into fixteen 
books. In the firft feven is contained a very concife 
abftra&t of the Roman Hiftory, from the foundation 
of Rome till its 647th year, in which he was born.— 
Then he becomes more particular in the account 
of his own times, and enlarges very fully on all 
that happened after his firft appearance in public bufi- 
nefs. He gives an account of the moft remarkable of 
his orations, and epiftles, and the occafions on which 
they were written, as alfo of fuch of his philofophical 
works as have come down to us, and of fome other 
pieces that are now loft, ending with a letter he is fup- 
pofed to have written to Offavianus, afterwards named 
Auguftus, which letter, however, is fuppofed to be 
fpurious. On the whole, there cannot be a more 
* complete hiftory of the life of Cicero, and of the tu- 
multuous times in which he lived, and in part of which 
he was a very confiderable actor ; and all this is de- 
livered in the language and words of Cicero himfelf. 
It is very remarkable that Bellenden has copied 
Cicero fo clofely that I verily believe there is 1)- 
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expreflion, perhaps not a fingle word in the whole 
hook that is not to be found in the writings of Cicero. 
It is written a good deal in the manner of the pieces 
called Centos, but without the incoherence ufual in 
fuch pieces, this being in an eafy and flowing flyle, and 
Idare fay, there never was, and perhaps never will be 
aCento of fuch length, and on matters of fuch im- 
portance,in which the excerpts from the original author 
are inferted with fo much propriety. 

I am perfuaded that he muft have been able to ree 
peat by memory the whole works of Cicero, as it is 
{carcely poffible that the life of one man could fuffice 
to compofe fo large a work by turning over the leaves 
of the book to find the yarious expreflion and ip//ima 
verba {uited to the various occafions on which they 
could be properly ufed. For this purpofe he mutt 
have had them all treafured up in his mind, from 
which, as from a rich ftore-houfe, he could take out 
each particular, according as he found oecafion. 

Some few notes, well worth reading, are interfperfed 
by Bellenden, As no authors are mentioned in the book, 
but only referred to in the margin, I cannat precifely 
determine who are the other two befides Cicero, who 
ae entitled the Luminaries of the Romans, unlefs they 
be Plutarch and Ovid, to whem he often refers, and 
particularly to the Fa/fi of the latter. 

The fate of this book has been extraordinary. .Bel- 
lenden lived in the Court of James the firft of Britain, 
and is faid, in the title page, to have been Supplicium li- 
bellorum magifter; after his death the MS. fell into the 
hands of one Touffains du Bray, who printed it at Paris, 
and dedicated it to our K. Charles the fecond, in the 
year 1663. He would probably keep fome few copies, 
but tranfmitted the reft, faid to have been a thoufand, 
toLondon. The thip, on board which they were put, 
was wrecked on the paflage, and only four or five co- 
pies, fent by other conveyances, ever reached Britain. 
One of them was in the hands of a gentleman in Lon- 
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the total expence, up to this date, at fix hundred thoy. 
fand pounds. Each of thefe unhappy perfon 
fore, coft this country three Bundred pounds Sterling 
and fuppofing, that on an average, they furviv 
portation for twenty years, the total expence of ead 
convict will, at this rate, amount to perhaps about 
teen hundred pounds Sterling. It may indeed bk 
ledged, that before that time the country will | 
ced to a fate of cultivation. But a circumftance mes. 
tioned by the governor fufliciently thows the great dil 
tance and uncertainty of fuch a profpect. It cofl him 
and a party five days to penetrate thirty miles into the 
defart ; and the fatigues they underwent during this 
journey were exceffive. In the fame paper you tell us, 
that eighteen hundred and thirty additional convicts 
were then under orders for thipping. It is impoflible 
to eftimate, with any degree of certainty, what may be 
the annual expence of this colony before the end 
of the eighteenth century. By a very moderate 
computation we may fuppofe, that before ten years 
elapfe, the colony will receive at leaft ten thoufand ad- 
ditional convicts; and it is but fair to compute, that of 
the whole number by that time tranfported, ten thov- 
fand will then be alive, and maintained at the expence 
of Government. Now, if each of thefe gentry thall 
coft us only thirty pounds a year, the whole annual ex- 
pence will amount to three hundred thoufand pounds. 
At the end of twenty years it may rife to double that 
fum. Will the Britifh nation, with its eyes open, walk 
into fuch a gulf? Had each of thefe criminals been 
difcharged from the bar, it is very unlikely that he 
would have committed one tenth part of the mifchief 
by abufing his liberty at home, which he entails on us 
by enduring flavery abroad. 

Thefe premifes, or at leaft by far the greater part of 
them, are unanfwerable, and we muft infer that the 
Botany-bay fcheme is the moft abfurd, prodigal, and 
impraéticable vifion that ever intoxicated the mind of 
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man. A poor fellow fteals a watch, or a horfe worth 
fve or ten pouads. ‘The lofs is paltry, but mark the 
confequences. His tril, in Scotland at leaft, cofts 
the public, between expence and perfonal trouble to 
individuals, perhaps, four times that fum; and then, 
his tranf{portation, the devil knows where, and the devil 
inows why, perpetuates a burden upon his country to 
the amount of ten times che lofs incurred by the rob- 
bery and trial put together. In the modern fate ot 
things, a criminal docs not deferve that title for break 
ing a thop, ora ftable , but, becaufe, if he efcapes tt 
gailows he plunders the public treafury of three, on 
fre, or fifteen hundred pounds. ‘Tranfportation to 
North America was, in comparifon, but a ride befor 
breakfait. New South Wales is at the diitance of 
fs oc eight thoufand leagues, if we include the 
windings and turnings neceflary on the pailage. In 
the former country, the price of a iclon, when janded, 
was fuflicient to pay the expence of his voyage. Bue 
inthe latter, a convict, the moment we fet him on thore, 
i enrolled with many other right bonowradle gentlemen 
in the refpectable and ufeful band of national penfomers. 
There is not an old woman in the three kingdoms 
who could not have fugyefted a better plan. A hride- 
well ineach county, on the plan of the Panapticon ®, 
and under a few obvious regulations, would effectually 
difpofe of convicts; and initead of cofting the nation 
am enormous annual expence, would produce a large 
amual revenue. Mr Pitt has, however, pledged his 
character and abilities in fupport of this project, and 
he will, no doubt, adhere to with his ndual firmne/s, 
till the period of his refignation. If he fhall continue 
in ofice for ten years longer, every fool in this country 
will fee what every man of fenfe fees already. By that 


* This isa prifon on a new and improved plan, by which prifoners 
canbe kept entirely apart from each other, without a poilibility of com 
rupting cach other, or being maltreated themfelves, fee vol. 2. p. 27. 
and vol. 3. p. 15%. 

Ver. V. R 
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time the project will be treated with univerfal execr 
tion, as a millitone hanging at the neck of public credit; 
and the new minifter, as a fpecimen of his importance, 
will immediately abandon the fettlement. But indeed 
its invaluable inhabitants may very poflibly fave him 
that trouble, by cuting the throats of their tafk-matters, 
and embarking on board their fhipping in the bay. Could 
this revolution be accomplifhed without bloodthed it is 
in itfelf an event extremely defireable. 

TUMBLEDOWn, 


Sketch of Three Luminaries of the Romans, by the late Sir 
James Foulis of Colinton, baronet. 


To the EDITOR of phe Bee. 
T Bertin cddee be) hod in ad 
HE book entitled Gulielnd Bellendeni Scoti, Tria Li- 


mina Romanorum is a very extraordinary performance. 
Cicero is introduced as if he had fpoken or written the 
whole from beginning to end. It is divided into fixteen 


books. In the firft feven is contained a very concife 
abftra&t of the Roman Hiftory, from the foundation 
of Rome till its 647th year, in which he was born.— 
Then he becomes more perticular in the account 
of his own times, and enlarges very fully on all 
that happened after his firft appearance in public bul- 
nefs. He gives an account of the moft remarkable of 
his orations, and epiftles, and the occafions on which 
they were written, as alfo of fuch of his philofophical 
works as have come down to us, and of fome other 
pieces that are now loft, ending with a letter he is fup- 
pofed to have written to Ofavianus, afterwards named 
Auguftus, which letter, however, is fuppofed to be 
fpurious. On the whole, there cannot be a more 
* complete hiftory of the life of Cicero, and of the tu- 
multuous times in which he lived, and in part of which 
he was a very confiderable ator; and all this is de- 
livered in the language and words of Cicero himfelf. 
It is very remarkable that Bellenden has copied 
Cicero fo clofely that I verily believe there is 1- 
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expreflion, perhaps not a fingle word in the whole 
hook that is not to be found in the writings of Cicero. 
Itis written a good deal in the manner of the pieces 
called Centos, but without the incoherence ufual in 
fuch pieces, this being in an eafy and flowing flyle, and 
[dare fay, there never was, and perhaps never will be 
aCento of fuch length, and on matters of fuch im- 
portance,in which the excerpts from the original author 
ae inferted with fo much propriety. 

I am perfuaded that he muft have been able to ree 
peat by memory the whole works of Cicero, as it is 
fcarcely poflible that the life of one man could fuffice 
to compofe fo large a work by turning over the leaves 
of the book to find the yarious expreflion and ip//ima 
vrba {uited to the various occafions on which they 
could be properly ufed. For this purpofe he mutt 
have had them all treafured up in his mind, from 
which, as from a rich ftore-houfe, he could take out 
each particular, according as he found occafion. 

Some few notes, well worth reading, are interfperfed 
by Bellenden. As no authors are mentioned in the book, 
but only referred to in the margin, I cannat precifely 
determine who are the other two befides Cicero, who 
ae entitled the Luminaries of the Romans, unlefs they 
be Plutarch and Ovid, to whem he often refers, and 
particularly to the Fa/fi of the latter. 

The fate of this book has been extraordinary. .Bel- 
lenden lived in the Court of James the firft of Britain, 
and is faid, in the title page, to have been Supplicium /i- 
bellorum magifter; after his death the MS. fell into the 
hands of one Touffains du Bray, who printed it at Paris, 
and dedicated it to our K. Charles the fecond, in the 
year 1663. He would probably keep fome few copies, 
but tranfmitted the reft, faid to have been a thoufand, 
toLondon. The fhip, on board which they were put, 
was wrecked on the paflage, and only four or five co- 
pies, fent by other conveyances, ever reached Britain. 
One of them was in the hands of a gentleman in Lon- 
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don about thirty years ago, who refufed twenty-fire 
guineas for the ufe of it toa perfon who withed for 
it. The gentleman dying, it was. fold to Mr Payne 
the bookfeller at London, with the reft of his books *, 
Conyers Middleton being fortunate enough to get ano. 
ther copyy. knew the value of the prize, and made his 
own ufe of it. For here he found the life of Cicero 
in his own words, and every thing properly digeftedin 
chronological order; fo that he had little more to do 
than to take the trouble of tranflating, and publithing 
it in three large oftavo volumes, under the title of the 
life of Cicero, by which he procured money, and repv- 
tation to himfelf. 

Trufting to the rarity of the Tria Lumina, he expected 
to pafs undiicovered, and never once mentioned Bel- 
lenden, to whom he was indebted. 

The Hon. Mr Baillie of Jarvifwood, one of the Lords 
of the ‘lreafury, in the late King George the Firft’s 
time, had a copy of the Ixia Lumina, which his grand- 
fon, with the franknefs and humanity becoming a manof 
quaiity, and a man of letters, communicated to the Ea! 
of Buchan, before he obtained the copy from Mr Payne, 
from which I have deduged thefe remarks ; and cannot 
but exprefs a fincere wiih to fee a new edition of this 
remarkable book, the intrinfic merit of which, approved 
and confirmed by the reputation that Middleton ac. 
quired from. his plagiarifm, render it fo worthy’ of re- 
publication ; or rather, as. one may fay, of being re- 
icued from obicurity.” a 


Thus far Sir James. Foulis, a man of fingular ment, 
whofe exceeding modefty hid him from the notice of 
the public. 


* This book belonged! to Alexamder Strachan Efq; late deputy pay 
mafter of the forces in the reign of George the firft, and tranflator with 
Johnfon and Mallet of the firft fix books of Virgil’s Aneid. Lord 
Buchan, on Sir James Foulis’s information, applied to Mr Payne, a 
bought the book for the S. of S. Antiquaries, 
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In his early days he dedicated himfelf to a learned 
profeflion, and was candidate for the chair of a profef- 
forthip in the univerfity at Edinburgh: afterwards he 
became an officer in the army, and ferved with great 
honour and gallantry, both in India and Portegal. Had 
he remained in the former, he would probably have oc- 
cupied a great and lucrative fituation, which his high 
fpirit and nice fenfe of military honour prevented him 
from obtaining. After the peace he left Portugal, and 
retired to his paternal acres of Collinton, where he de- 
dicated himfelf to ftudy, and the correfpondence of the 
learned. 

He was eminent in philological learning; and with 
2view to the more perfect underftanding of ancient 
lnguages, acquired in his old age the Gaélic, and ap- 
plied his knowledge of it to the examination of the 
Arabic and Greek primitives, and the primitives of the 
other ancient languages of Europe. May thefe lines 
remain, and be handed down to diftant pofterijty as a 
memorial of the friendfhip of 
ALBANICUS. 


On the Emigrations from Scotland. 
To the Editor of the Bee, 


Sir, 


W: boaft of our philanthropy as individuals, of our 
wifdom as politicians, of our fkill as manufaéturers, and 
of our knowledge as merchants ;, but I would fain with 
to know how all thefe epithets can be applied to a na- 
tion who can quietly fit ftill, and, with an unconcern- 
ed apathy of mind, behold without emotion, many hun- 
dreds of their beft people leaving their homes for ever, 
and going elfewhere to find that fubfiftence that their 
own native country refufes them? ‘That thefe emi- 
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grations are going on at the prefent moment is wel] 
known.— Were we poflefled of our boafted philanthro, 
phy, would we not feel that the people mutt be unhap. 
py before they could once think of adopting fuch vio. 
lent meafures ?—Could we then behold it without en. 
deavouring to difcover the caufe of this uneafinefs, and 
trying to alleviate it?————That the ftrength of 
every nation, both in refpeét to furnifhing men for the 
operations of war, and in affording a revenue atall 
times, depends upon the number of our people, cannot 
be denied :—If then we were politically wife could we 
fee the vital fources of internal vigour fapped at its very 
foundation, without attempting to difcover a cure for 
this mortal difeafe, and applying it ?—That manufac. 
tures require hands for carrying them forward and that 
the wages to be given mutt be augmented as the num. 
bers for carrying on thefe operations diminith, every one 
knows.—That this fcarcity of hands muft both retard 
the operations, and enhance the price, are felf-evident 
propofitions.— Were we therefore fkilful manufact, 
rers we would be fenfible of the evils that this deranged 
ceconomy is about to bring upon us, and would there- 
fore exert every poflible power to prevent it.—As mer- 
chants, was our knowledge as great as we are willing 
to affume to ourfelves, would we not perceive, that by 
diminifhing the operators, and enhancing the price of 
goods, the export trade muft be retarded ;—and by tak- 
ing from the number of confumers, the import trade 
muft be decreafed ?—From this plain induction then, ] 
am forced to conclude, that were our merchants, and 
manufacturers, and politicians, really poffeffed of that 
knowledge, and fkill, and wifdom, with which we idly 
compliment them, or were our people at Jarge endow- 
ed with that philanthropy we boaft of, all thefe orders 
of men would unite with one voice in deprecating the 
evil with which this nation is threatened, and in trying 
to difcover the caufes of it ; that a fpeedy and effectual 
remedy may be applied to it—While, therefore, we 
fit ftill and quietly behold thefe things, without beltir- 
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ring ourfelves, every perfon of fenfe, who hears us ap- 
plying fuch complimentory epithets to ourfelves, muft 
jee that we are a parcel of idle chatterers, who deferve 
to be pitied for our ignorance, and defpifed for our 
vanity. 

I, u an individual, would attempt to enquire into the 
caufe of this gréat evil; but what encouragement has 
an individual to exert himfelf, when he fees others dif- 
pofed to difregard what he fays >The caufes are aflu- 
redly not extremely difficult to be afligned ; nor does the 
cure exceed the bounds of poflibility—But fo long as 
every man is difpofed to fit ftill, and inftead of lending 
his aid to forward the work, fhall be contented with 
fying, Be ye warmed, and, Be ye cloathed, things muft 
be fuffered to go on from bad to worfe.—Till, there- 
fore, I fhall fee fome appearance that the public at 
large are likely to be interefted in this difcuffion I fhall 
kave it ;—-regretting only that I fhould have lived at a 
time when heaven and earth was moved, and the whole 
fate thrown into the moft violent convulfions to re- 
move a fancied evil, which had no real exiftence ; and 
which, when removed, as Paddy would fay, was not 
removed at all;—while this moft ferious of all evils 
did not attract the {malleft fhare of the public attention. 

I am, Sir, 

A lover of Philanthropy, an admirer of Political 
Wifdom, an encourager of Manufactures, a 
friend to Commerce, and, confequently, a de- 
cided opponent of 

Iland of Lifmore, EMIGRATIONS. 

Sept. 12, 1791. 


Charafer of Peter the Hermit by Mr Gibbons. 


E was born of a gentleman’s family, (for we muft 
tow adopt a modern idiom,) and his military fervice 
‘asunder the neighbouring counts of Boulogne, the 
leroes of the firft crufade. But he foon relinquifhed 
tie fword and the world ; and if it be true, that his wife, 
‘“owever noble, was aged and ugly, he might withdraw, 
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with the lefs reluctance, from her bed to a-convent, 
and at length to an hermitage. In this auftere folitud. 
his body was emaciated, his fancy was inflamed ; what. 
ever he withed he believed; whatever he believed, he 
faw in dreams and revelations. From Jerufalem the 
pilgrim returned an accommplifhed fanatick ; but as he 
excelled in the popular madnefs of the times, pope Ur- 
ban II. received him as a prophet, applauded his glori- 
ous defign, promifed to fupport it in a general council, 
and encquraged him to proclaim the deliverance of the 
Holy Land. Invigorated by the approbation of the pon. 
tiff, his zealous midlionary traverfed with {peed and fuc. 
cefs the provinces of Italy and France. His diet 
was abftemious, his prayers long and fervent, and 
the alms which he received with one hand he diftri- 
buted with the other: his head was bare, his feet 
naked, his meagre body was wrapt in a coarfe gar- 
ment; he bore and difplayed a weighty crucifix, and 
the afs on which he rode was fan@tified in the public 
eye by the fervice of the man of God. He preached 
to innumerable crowds in the churches, the ftreets, and 
the highways: the hermit entered with equal conf- 
dence the palace and the cottage; and the people, for 
all was people, was impetuoufly moved by his call tw 
repentance and arms. When he painted the fufferings 
of the natives and pilgrims of Paleftine, every heart 
was melted to compafhon; every breaft glowed with 
indignation when he challenged the warriors of the 
age to defend their brethren and refcue their Saviour: 
his ignorance of art and language was compenfated by 
fighs, and tears, and ejaculations; and Peter fup- 
plied the deficiency of reafon by loud 2nd frequent 
appeals to Chrift and his mother,’ to the faints and 
angelsof paradife, with whom he had perfonally cot- 
verfed. The moft perfeét orator of Athens might have 
envied thefuccefs of his eloquence: ‘The ruitic enthu- 
fiait infpised the:paflions which he felt, and Chrilten- 
dem expected with impatience the counfels and de- 
crees of the fupreme pontiff. 
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POETRY- 


The Effects of Spring. 


[Competition Piece. ] 


Tranflated from Virgil’s Geor. B. II. 1, 315. 


NEC TIBI TAM PRUDENS, &c. 


Ler none prevail with thee, however fam’d 

For wifdom, to difturb th’ obdurate earth 

While Boreas blows. For Winter then with ice 

Fetters the glebe, nor fuffers the chill’d root 

To faften in the ground... But let your vines 

Be planted during the foft-blufhing Spring, 

When ftorks abhorr’d by trailing fnakes return : 

Or when the colds that march in Autumn’s rear 

Are felt, what time the raging heat retires, 

And ere. the fun has reached his wintry goal.—. 
But Spring the foreft, Spring the wood arrays 

With leafy verdure : and in Spring:the foil, 

Swelling with moifture, feeks prolifick fhowers. 

Ether, all-powerful fire, in genial dew 

Delvends into th’ embraces of his fpoufe, . 

The gladden’d earth, and propagates the race 

Of fruits that nourith, and of herbs. that heal. 

The pathlefs unfrequented brakes, r€found : 

With tuncful birds ; while {portive herds indulge 

In rites connubial : and to vagrant gales, 

Favonian, now the cultur’d fields expofe, 

Their furrow’d bofom. Dewy rains dittill, 

With intervals of fun-fhine. Herbage dares 

Arife in prefence of the new-born day : 

Nor fears the vine-branch the tempeituous fouth, 

Nor icy arrows of a northern blaft ; 

But, joyful, bids her buds unfold, and waves 

Her wanton foliage to the {portive breeze. 

.. Such were the Seafons, when the recent worl 

Appear'd,in early prime: fuch, then, the cou 

Vol. V. s 
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Of happy days and years. Spring ever reign’d ; 
And her dominion was in every clime ; 

Nor fuffer’d interruption from the rage 

Of wintry Eurus. Cattle then, both herd 

And flock, drew vital breath : th’ unyielding race 
Of human-kind rofe from the ftubborn glebe : 
Wild beafts the foreft, and the ftarry hoft 

The firmament, in bright battalion, rang’d.— 
Yet could not earth, exhaufted all and weak, 
The labour of creation {till endure, 

Unlefs refrefh’d with intervals of reft, 

Or refpite interpos’d, between th’ extremes 

Of heat and cold: and if indulgent heaven 
Knew or regarded not her feeble frame. 


Stirlingshire. PHILERGON 
——————— SS 
The Choice of a Wife. 


For the Bee. 


Ye Gods attend !—I long for honey, 

And all the fweets of matrimony ; 

But as I won't run helter-fkelter, 

I with to bargain for my halter. 

Affift, ye powers, who guide thro’ life, 

And give a tender virtuous wife. 

No forward mynx, with giggling air, 

Whofe tongue an inch or two might {pare 3 
Lavith of drefs, yet never clean, 

Intent to fee and to be feen ; 

Whofe heart beats pat—produce a mane 

Shed teaze me as fhe plagues her fan. 

No formal prude, with decent finile, 

Emblem of innocence and guile. : 
No fqueamifh Mifs, who can’t bear health; - 
With coffers fill’d with ftore of wealth. 
Tho’ jolly, blooming, fair, and fat, 

An heirefs mutt be delicate. : 
I want not flippant vain conceit, ee 
Nor thofe who won’t at table eat; ced 
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Or, by the jing, I'll be her fentry, 
Whene’er the fteals off to the pantry. 

I hate malevolence and pride, 

Tho’ wealth fits dangling by her fide. 
Keep far from me a damfel ftupid, 

Or make me deaf, thou devil Cupid! 
Nor give, to make me moft unhappy, 
The lafs whom Scotfmen call a ¢aupy. 

I want not paffion ever blind, 

Nor one who leaves her fex behind. 
Tho’ bleft with millions—what are riches, 
lf I muft feel the wears the breeches? 
Send me a pair of eagle’s winys, 

To fhun thofe who thun facred things. 
That heart muft be devoid of good, 
Who flies from heaven and gratitude. 
But fhe who taftes of love divine, 

Sure never could prove falfe to mine. 
Keep to yourfelves Mifs Affetation, 

Or the who flights for provocation ; 
Like yonder beauty, lo! fhe comes ; 

A murmur haftens thro’ the rooms; 
Look at the pretty fmirking creature, 
Well placing ev’ry thadowy feature ; 
For ’tis the glafs that gives her art, 
And paint and patches make her {mart ; 
Behold the {miles—now fcarce is civil— 
The angel now—and now the devil. 
On all the deals fome mark of favour. 
The puppies gape, but none will have her : 
Her lot will be, if married, cares ; 

If not, the jilt muft walk up ftairs, 

And take her ftocking, primly fitting, 
And mind her monkey or her kitten. 
The fly coquet whom grace adorns, 
Would fill my dreams with horns, horns, hornse 
Give me no languid fqueamith creature, 
Wearied for ay, reverfe of nature : 

But let me choofe—The girl for me, 
Mutt wear auld-fafbion’d modetty ; 
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Sweet, kind, and virtuous, ever pleas’d, 
Nor e’er with jealous humours feiz’d ; 
Soft, winning foft, not prone to fpeak, 
Where bluthes deck the lovely cheek ; 
Accomplifh’d, innocent and gay, 

Devoid of airs, nor bent on play; 

Who could a houfehold well attend, 

Yet be a comforter and friend. 

She would excufe my foibles all ; 

If large, her love would make them {mall ; 
Whofe every word fome good inftills, 
With learning that ne’er faw novels ; 
‘Winning always by her yielding : 

Heav’n ! what a caftle am I building? 
Give me fortune, give me favour ; 

Do be kind, and let me have her. 

When marriage fprings from fuch a fource, 
Ne’er will the world behold divorce ; 

But joy will conquer envious ftrife, _ 

And peace be kept ’twixt man and wife. 


A PHOENIX“HUNTSR: 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


* 


SIR, 


Iw addition to the obfervations upon the Bridewell A@, which 
I formerly ufed the freedom of tran{mitting to you, and 
which you was fo indulgent as to infert in your Mifcel- 
Jany, page 21. permit me to fay, that laying an affeflment up: 
on the tenantry, anda heavy aflefiment is laid for the erer- 
tion of this public work, is a grievance, becaufe it is making 
thofe who have only a temporary conne¢tion with the county, 
during the fhort period of modern Jeafes, liable in the ex 
pence of a work that. may laft for ages. 

The next ftep, I fuppofe, in oppreffion, will be to make the 
tenants pay the expence of the building. of churches! 
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At the time this bill was under difcuffion at one of the 
county. meetings of the heritors, it was afferted, from a re- 
pefable quarter, that there was a probability that this Bride- 
yell might become a profitable concern: That the monies arif- 
ing from the labours of the confined would be more than fuffi- 
cient to fupport them, and thence a revénue would arife; for 
fych had turned out to be the cafe in former Bridewells in 
England. Should ever this happen to be the cafe with the 
Edinburgh Bridewell, is it at all probable, that the tenantry 
will be received into a participation of thefe profits? If not, 
how unjuft is it to make them ereét, or contribute towards the 
eeéion, of a work which is to add to the revenues of their 
irds, or to the good town only? Should they even be allow- 
ed a thare of the profits, which is very improbable, the injul 
tie now done them would be {till more glaring, becaufe the 
tenantry of that day, although the fucceffors of thofe of the 
prefent, would in few inftauces, or perhaps in no inftance at 
all, if the time was remote, be the heirs or aflignees of the pre- 
fnt ; of confequence the revenue arifing from the monies ex- 
ated from the prefent tenantry would operate as an induce- 
ment for others to compete again{ft them for the poffeffion of 
their farms. Thus their own money would be made to ope- 
nte againft their own intereft. 

The proprietors are not, however, in this predicament : if any 
revenue fhould ever arife from the Bridewell, it will go, if not 
to the heirs, at leaft to the aflignees of the prefent race of 
lirds, and as fuch would be a real advantage to their families. 

It ought to be adverted to, that the tenants who have leafes 
of their lands, took them in the idea that no addition to the 
rent could be laid upon them during the currency of thefe 
kafes, without their own confent. But thefe Bridewel]l affeff- 
ments are real additions to the rent, for they are laid upon the 
land itfelf, which the tenant cannot diveft himfelf of ; fo that 
behasnot even the femblance of an option; unlike to the gene- 
lity of revenue taxes, which, although ftri@ly exigible upon 
certain commodities or luxuries, yet as no man is abfolutely ob- 
liged to ufe them, fo it becomes optional with a man to fub- 
i himfelf to the payment, or not, as he pleafes. Let it be 
illo adverted: to, that although the lairds, very properly in- 
ted, took care to be informed of every particular relating to 
ints Bridewell, before they confented to fubje@ themfelves to 
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the Jeavy affeffment of a fhilling each per annum ; yet n 
notice on this fubject was ever given to the tenants, notwith 
ftanding that they have to pay a vaft deal more, in propo. 
tion, than the lairds themfelves ; nor will the greater part of 
them have fo much as feard of the nature of this impofition, 
untill it becomes leviable upon them ! How does this condug 
correfpond with the idea generally entertained in this country, 
that in it no man’s property is liable to be legally wrefted fron 
him without his confent ?* ; 

The farmers in this county have long been in the pradtice of 
affeffing themfelves annually in a confiderable fum for the fup 
port of their police, by their fociety for profecuting rogus. 
The Lenefit thence refulting to the country in general, has 
doubtlefs been great, and is, I believe, generally acknowledged, 
One would naturally have thought, that in any new {chem 
for the correétion or punifhment of rogues or vagabonds, as 
the farmers already pay more towards that purpofe than other 
people, they would, in confequence, have now been fubjeded 
to a /efs affeflment. For from this, by the Bridewell Aa, they 
are to pay not only a vaft deal more than their lairds, (poor 
men!) but even much more than any other defcription of peo- 
ple whatever ! 


* In addition to what this fenfible correfpondent has oe 
perly urged on this head, allow me to add, that, by a ftanding 
order of the Houfe of Commons, no bill can be introduced 
there unti] the nature of it has been fully ftated to the public, 
in an advertifement properly promulgated, many months be- 
fore the bill is to be introduced, in the view that every perfon 
who is to be affected by the bill may have an opportunity to.ap- 
pear at the bar, and ftate their objections to it before it be 
paffed. But it does not appear that the tenants of Mid-Lothian 
were previoufly advertifed, in any way, of the claufe intended 
to be put into that bill for affeffing them to the amount with 
which they are now burthened ; fo that they had ‘no opporte- 
nity of watching over their own intereft before the Houfé. If 
fo, it would feem that, either intentionally or accidentally, the 
order of the Houfe had been virtually eluded, though it was 
nominally complied with ; fo that this permiffion to tax themm 
an unjuft manner has the appearaneé of having been at lealt 
improperly obtained. Edit. 
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Ife no claufe in the Bridewell A& permitting the farmers 
» participate in the management of ‘this Bridewell, or its 
nds. Indeed it is unneceflary. No profit that ever may 
thence arife will fall to-their fhare. And as thisis an age in 
ihich is manifefted a fpirit of levelling and reducing to a kind 
dequality the various diftin@ions of fociety, fo, probably from 
the fame principle, it has been wifely provided in this bufinefs, 
tut as the lairds have taken the burden of contriving it upon 
themfelves, together with the great burden attending the 
management or dividing the profits; fo the tenants have the 
hour conferred upon them of paying the greater part of the 
anual expence ; thus reducing the funétions of both parties 
nore nearly toa par. I have the honour, Sir, to remain 

A TENANT. 


Connty of Edinburgh, 
Sept. 20. 1791. 


————————————————————————————— 


To the Editor of the Bee: 


SIR, 


To me it has often been matter of wonder, that men of the 
frit education and genius fhould mark profeffions as the ftan- 
dard of abilities, and treat mechanics and peafants (I mean 
in opinion) as if their bufinefs formed their intelleétuals, Sta- 
tin no doubt, and independence, give full force to the exertions 
the mind, and muit make fuperior one of two, fuppofed to 
have equal faculties; but this alone is the difference, and the 
ttiterion to fix upon. I allow cuftom has an amazing effec 
wall, and ftamps, as it were, the manner which diftinguifhes 
ill profeffions ; and from thefe appearances, it would feem phi-- 
blophers draw their conclufions Thefe obfervations ftarted 
my view on reading your Bee, Vol. IV. page 17. where 
jour traveller is furprifed at a barber having fo much «wif as 
wobferve dis judgment to get quit of a long beard. The tra- 
veller’s fanciful defcriptien may be juftified in the tradef{man he 
he met with ; but he forgets that all the world is a flage, and 
all the men and qwomen merely players! That a fenfible barber 
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never allows his judgment or wit to be fuperior to his employ. 
er’s ; in faa, in that refpe&t_we are really actors ; for whatever 
may be our obfervations, there are few want. difcretion, | 
am, Sir, &c, A BARBER IN EDINBURGH, 


September 5. 1791+ 


ots 


Remarks on Some Englifb Plays, continued from 
page 80. 


The Devil to Pay—bty Charles Coffey, Efas 


Comicat aétors in Jobfon, Nell, and the Lady, make this piece 
laughable on the ftage. In private perufal, it is low, flat, aad 
abiurd. There is one good fong in it, page 68 and 69. The reft 
are execrable. Indeed, the bulk of this Colleétion of celebrated 
Farces, are fuch, that if you wifh to have entertainment in fee- 
ing them aéted on the ftage, you fhould never read one of them: 
If you want to read theatrical pieces with tafte and pleafure, 
you muft go back to the old poets. Gay’s ** What d’ye Call 
“¢ it ?? is the beft modern little piece or farce, but is not to be 
expected in a Bookfeller’s Collection*. That muft be fuited to 
his own and the popular tafte; and fo what good ones you 
have, fall in by mere chance. 


The Lying Valet—by David Garrick, E/q; 


We have here a foolith plot, no natural or interefting charaéter, 
and as little true original wit, or humour. Garrick, in all his 
pieces, copies from Raye not from nature; and yet by his 
great abilities as an actor, and by his art as a manager, he yt 
ed, = long maintained, a fovereign direétion over the 
don tafte. 
This fort of familiar gentleman, and pert {peech-making foot- 
man, are characters very current in modern comedy ;,and efpeci- 
ally in the plays of Vanburgh, Congreve, and Cibber, but are 
not to be found in nature or reallife, nor in the old plays of 
true genius. 


“ When this colleétion was publifhing, our critic advifed the 
compiler to infert this piece, but his advice was rejected. 
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Proceedings in Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On the Produétion of Papers refpeéting the Convention 


with Spain. ' 
Monday, December 13. 1790. Jhb 


MR GREY faid, no man could have more refpect than himfelf 
for that part of the Conftitution, which entrufted to the execu- 
tive power, the determination of peace and war, and the ma- 
nagement of treaties. Of the advantages of this arrangement 
te was fully fenfible, in the confidence and fecurity which it 
produced, and the refpect which it preferved to the State among 
foreign Nations. When this power, however, was entrufted, it 
certainly was not meant that its exercife fhould not be the fub- 
et of explanation. Upon this ground he founded the motion 
which he intended to make. In the courfe of the difpute with 
Sain, and the conduct of the negociation, circumfiances had 
«curred which required to be explained ; and it would cer- 
tainly never be afferted, that the executive power was exempt- 
el from fuch an explanation, as it would then be a power with- 
out controul, and fecure from infpection. Upon this principle 
hehad made the motion in the former Parliament, for produ- 
cing fuch papers as appeared to him to be necefflary for explain- 
ing fome circumftances in the commencement of our difpute 
with Spain. Now, after the procefs of an expenfive armament, 
anda protraéted negociation, fuch an explanation had become 
till more neceffary. It was proper to inquire, whether the dif- 
pute had originally been occafioned by the ambition and vio- 
knee of the Court of Spain, or the rafhnefs, ignorance and pre- 
fimption of our minifters? It was likewife proper to inquire, 
whether the negociation might have been conducted with lefs 
expence or delay ? whether peace might have been fecured 
upon better terms, or whether the terms that had been obtain- 
ed might have been had without the facrifices with which they 
had been attended ? When he reflected on the propriety of thefe 
inquiries, he fhould not have apprehended any oppofition to 
the motion for the evidence by which they were to be eluci- 
dated. But what was his furprife, when he had heard it inti- 
mated, and from the moft refpectable authority, that a majority 
othe Houfe would concur in oppofing the motion for produ- 
cingfuch evidence. But whatever was the decilion of the 
Houfe, whatever line of conduct on the prefent occafion their 
kntiments of duty might induce them to purfue, he confidered 
tas his duty to ftand forward to move for the neceffary docu- 
ments ; and in this perfuafion would proceed to enumerate the 
gounds upon which he founded his motion. 

He then went into a wide range of argument, to fhow the 
propriety of this meafure,—ftated the conduct of adminiftra 

Vol. V. = 
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tion in regard to the convertion of 1739, and with regard to 
the difpute about Falklands Iflards,—thowing that full informa. 
tion was given to the Houfe before their approbation of mea- 
fures was vike* for—Without this, he contended, it was impof- 
fible for the Hovie to judge of the propriety of the meafures 
that had been adopted. Peace, he allowed, was preferable to 
war,—almoft on any terms; but had this peace been the very 
beft, inftead of the worft, as it appeared to him that ever was 
concluced, it was ftill a proper object of inquiry. A meafure, he 
contended, by which the weight of our debt, already enormous, 
has been aggravated, and the number of our taxes encreafed, 
The inquiry becomes more neceffary before it receives approbati- 
on when there is reafon, as in the prefent inftance, to conclude 
that the difpute was improperly commenced, that the negocia- 
tion was unneceRarily protracted, and that the Convention, from 
the conduct of miniftry, was at laft obtained upon worfe 
terms, and at a much greater expence, than otherwife it might 
have been. In proof of thefe affertions, he took a review of 
the circumftances that had taken place during the negociation: 
Adminiftration had at an early period announced, that the Court 
of Spain had agreed to give fatisfaction for the infult Britain 
had fuftained; yet the armaments went on with encreafcd vi- 
gour, The principles with which our Court fet out, had in the 
Convention been relaxed or abandoned ; atd what had been 
demanded as a matter of pofitive right, had been obtained only 
on the footing of a conditional treaty. Jn thefe circumftances, 
he contended that an enquiry was neceffary before the Houfe 
could approve of the Conyention, and that the motion he meant 
to make for a production of papers was proper and neceffary. 

He then defired that the motion- might be read from the 
journals for papers r:lative. to the origin and progrefs of the 
difpute about Falklands Iflax’'s—The motion was, for copies of 
all papers an: propofitions by Spain, relative to Falklands Iflands, 
and the anfwers that were returned : 

For copies of all letters and information received at the fe- 
veral offices, relative to aéts of hoftility committed by the fub- 
jects of Spain, againft the Britith fettlements upon thefe iflands : 

For, copies of al] demands or reqnifitions for fatisfaction, of 
the anfwers returned, reprefentations exchanged, and in- 
ftruétiors fent to the Britith minifter to the Court of Madrid. 
It appeared a¥fo to have been divided into three dift:nét moti- 
ons, which had been feverally carried. 

Mr Grey {aid, he fhould begin with a motion fimilar to the 
firft, and follow it up, if carried, with motions fimilar to the 
other two.—He concluded with moving, 

«¢ That an humble addrefs be prefented to his Majefty, that 
¢¢ he will be gracioufly pleafed to give directions, that there be 
«* Jaid before this Houfe, copies of all claims and reprefentations 
«¢ made by the Court of Spain, relative to any fettlement that 
st has been made on the north weftern coaft of America, and 
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«'to. the fifhery carried on by Britifh fubjeéts in the South Seas, 
« together with the anfwers that have been given to fuch claims 
« and reprefentations, with the'refpective dates thereof.’? 

Mr Pelbam, before he feconded’the addrefs, faid, it was ap- 
prehendesi that fome farther defign was in view, than merely 
prepsrations againft Spain.—If hoftilities were ftill apprehend- 
ed from any other quarter, and the {ime fecrecy was equally 
rectffary as before, which the increafe of the navy eftablifhment 
feemed to intimate, he fhould, on receiving intimation to that 
ef from miniftry, move, that the inquiry in all its parts fhould 
be poftponed tilla more convenient feafon. That aifurance 
not being given, he feconded the motion for. the addrefs. 

Mr Wiiberforce defended adminiftration. Said that the motion 
could,only be intended to fatisfy an idle curiofity, or to fh out 
fomething affording matter for accuting the mimilry. In oppo- 
fing the motion, he made ufe of fome expreffians that were not 
thought either refpeéttul to the Houfe, or proper for the occa- 
fion. 

Mr Wyndham analyfed this fpeech, and with great force of 
irony endeavoured to hold it up to view as abfurd, and the 
doctrines it inculcated as highly pernicious. He infifted on the 
propriety of that Houfe watching minifters, and not relying on 
any of their affertions as proofs without examination. The fe- 
curity of the country depended upon it. He contended that 
war, bad.as it always was for the nation, might fill in fome 
cafes be better than a bad peace. The following reaions, he faid, 
might be fufficient to make us fufpect the prefent was a bad 
peace: Firft, we were denied the requcf of having liberty of 
inquiring into it ; fecondly, that creatyd a fufpicion ; and lafily, 
that fulpicion tanght us to believe, that where fuch exift, doubt 
molt defervecly was attached ; and where we fixed doubt, the 
very doubt fo founded, and the very fufpicion fo excited, in the 
name of reafor, jutiified us in declaring.that fuch a peace was 
abad one. ‘The terms made ufe of by Mr Wyudham, called up 

Mr IVilberforce to explain. 

Sir William Young contended, that until proofs could be ad- 
duced, which authorife.! gentlemen to carp at the confidence 
in minifters, he thoug tt they were fair!y entitled to it ;, and that 
no fiich proof could be adduced in the prefent cafe he endea- 
voured to prove by a {avourable review of the conduct of ad- 
Miniftration pending the treaty. 

Mr Jekyll remark that he was well aware that feveral 
perfons amongtt both the reprefentatives and conft:tuents, were, 
hotwithftan.ing that they did not appear inclined to caft a cen- 
fure upon minillers, extremely anxious to fee the papers now 
moved for, in order to know what opinion to form on the Con- 
vention, and to afcertain how fo jarge a fum had been employ- 
ed, as the expence of the armaent amounted ‘to, and what 
were the obj. éts acquired, and their relative value by fo long a 
hegociation, and fo expenfive a preparation for war. Doubts 
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were entertained of the value of that fur-trade, which had given 
rife to this difpute, as well as of the importance of that fither 
which the Convention had apparently obtained. Thefe doubts 
it would be at leaft proper to remove. 

Mr Sergeant Watfon contended, that thofe papers which had 
been already produced were fufficiently adequate for explain. 
ing the grounds and termination of the late difputes, and 
blamed the motion as being calculated merely to fatisfy an idle 
enrionty. \ 

Mr Lambton, with fome warmth, contended, that fo far was 
the motion calculated to fatisfy an idle curiofity only, that up. 
lefs the prayer of it was granted, it was impoffible for the Houfe 
on any rational grounds to grant their approbation of the Con- 
vention. 

Mr Burdon reviewed the conduct of adminiftration, in the 
light of meriting the confidence of the Houfe, 

Lord North declared, that he thought the feafon of confidence 
was paft, and that inftead of ufing that plea now, the Houfe 
fhould rather require the conviction of their own fenfes, to 
juftify that confidence which they had in times paft repofed in 
the prefent adminiftration. 

Lord Carysfort, while he admitted that the Houfe had a fu. 
perintending power, and duty equally binding upon them to 
watch over the executive government of the country, yet was 
decidedly adverfe to the prefent motion, as being wholly unne- 
ceffary, and without any {pecific object : —he contended, thatas 
Parliament had had no doubt of the propriety of arming at 
firft, it was not neceflary for adminiftration now to clear up 
that point. 

Mr Powys obferved, that during the negociation, the Houle 
with propriety confided in adminiftration, becaufe, at that time, 
it would not have been proper to divulge the fecrets of Govern- 
ment ; minifters knew what they were, and the Houfe placed 
confidence in them conditionally, that they fhould at a proper 
period fhow that this confidence had not been mifplaced. 
This was the refponfibility of minifters, of which they often fo 
rauch boafted ; t/en was the time of confidence, that the hands 
of the executive government fhould not be fhackled ; now is 
the time of explanation, to fhow that that confidence was not 
mifplaced. The doétrine, therefore, that had been now adduced, 
that becanfe confidence had been given once, it ought to be al- 
ways continued, was at the fame time the moft unconftitutional, 
and the moft contradictory to common fenfe he had ever heard 
urged in that Houfe. 

Mr Drake, without combating the arguments, contented him- 
felf with complimenting the oratorical powers of the oppofition 
members, and giving a warm eulogium on the minifters. 

Lord Belgrave declared himfelf decidedly againft the motioa. 
What if gentlemen fhould obtain thofe papers, of the nature of 
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which it was plain they were ignorant, by their afking for 
them? Were they fure, that in obtaining them they would not 
gain too much, and by expofing thofe minutiz of inveftigation 
and negociation which had taken place, run the rifk of offend- 
ing that wife fenfe of honour which fo eminently diftinguifhed 
that country with which we had been involved in difpute. 

Lord Fielding fupported the motion. 

Mr Martin thought it his duty to enquire, before he could 
decide upon the merits of any peace, however defireable. No 
fatisfactory reafon had been affigned why information fhould 
be now withheld ; therefore he fupported the motion. 

Mr Fox rofe juft as the Speaker was putting the queftion, and 
ina fpeech of contiderable length, in which, however, he addu- 
ced no new argument, he ran over the whole that had been ad- 
duced by the different fpeakers on his own fide of the queftion, 
placing their arguments in different points of view, and enforc- 
ing them with his uiual warmth of elocution. He reprefented 
the arguments of the opponents of the motion as highly uncon- 
ftitutional, and deftructive in their confequences, if admitted. 
Rather than acquiefce in fuch reafoning, better, faid he, would 
it be to recur to the ancient defpotifm of the kingdom, in the 
mot arbitrary times, and confider themfelves as met there to 
vote away the money of their conftituents, without inquiry. 
He then took a rapid view of the arguments that had been ad- 
duced by his opponents ; reprefenting them one after another 
as abfurd, contradictory, inconclufive, and highly pernicious 
in their confequences, if acquiefced in by that Houfe. Formerly, 
faid he, the firft duty of every member of the Houfe of Com- 
mons was, that he fhould regard every act of adminiftration 
with jealoufy, and watch their conduct with the moft vigilant 
attention. Now, blind confidence was held out as the great 
function of that Houfe ; and they were defired to vote away 
millions of the national money, without infpecting in what 
manner it had been expended. He reprefented the defire to 
withhold the neceffary information on that occafion, as _pro- 
ceeding from confcious guilt alone ; and concluded this animat- 
ed harangue with a fhort fummary of the whole. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had feemingly referved 
himfelf for this occafion, now rofe, and in one of thofe mafterly 
fpeeches for which he is fo eminently confpicuous, endeavoured 
totake off the impreffion that thefe obfervations might have 
made. This fpeech, indeed, deferved not to be held up to view 
%a mafterly piece of reafoning, but merely as a mafterly piece 
of argumentation, as being well adapted to produce the effect 
intended. After an exordium of fome length, in which he pro- 
feffed great alacrity and readinefs, to meet, in the moft direct 
terms, all the arguments of his opponents, and relied upon the 
candour of the Houfe, to lay afide all perfonal confiderations, 
He defired that this attention might be dire¢ted folely to the 
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meafures, and not to his own perfonal imperfections. ‘If the 
mover of the queftion, he obferved, could not come toa deci. 
fion concerning it, without having feen the papers moved for 
if he could not approve, fo certainly neither could ‘he dify ‘ 
prove of the meafure. Mr Fox, who was now fo violent for the 
production of papers, had, he faid, on a former occafion, per. 
fuaded that Houfe to vote an approbation of a peace, without 
the production of any papers. The declaration, and counter. 
declaration and convention lying on the table, he contended, 
conveyed all the information that could be wanted, for enabl. 
ing any one to judge on the prefent occafion. If the ‘expence 
of three millions of money was now thought too much, he 
begged to know what would have been the expence if war had 
taken place. He reminded the Houfe that the condué of mini. 
fters had been approved in refpeét to the recent tranfactions 
with Spain, both by the laft and prefent Parliament. After. 
great many obfervations of a fimilar nature, tending to draw of 
the attention of the Houfe from the main queftion to particu. 
lars of leffer importance, he reverted again to the .condué of 
his right honourable opponent, who on former occafions had 
fhown no more defire to produce papers, than he himfelf now 
did ; and after politely apologifing to the Houfe for having de. 
tained them fo long in refuting what he doubted not a great 
majority of it would confider as unneceffary, he concluded 
with faying, he fhould give his hearty negative to the motion. 

The queftion being called for, ftrangers were defired to with- 
draw, and after fome more debate the Houfe divided. 

Ayes, 134. Noes, 258. Majority, 124. 


Thus was ended, for the prefent, a debate, on a fubje& of 
eed national importance, than the public feem inclined to 

lieve it. A philofophical obferver cannot help remarking on 
this, and many other occafions, the great mifchief which refults 
from the prevalence of a party {pirit in all political arrangements. 
In parliament, it is not for truth or juftice that fpeakers contend, 
but for victory. Men there follow their refpective leaders, a- 
together regardlefs of the merits of the caufe for which they 
contend : and the public at large, drawn away by their example, 
too blindly follow, and adopt the fame pernicious prattice. 

The queftion agitated this day, is nothing lefs than whether 
miniftérs fhall be allowed, while they poffefs a certain degree 
of popularity, to a&t entirely without controul, or the reverle? 
Nothing can fo much tend to check impropricties on all occa 
fions, as a certain conviétion, that the public at large mutt be 
made acquainted with the real and true ftate of facts refpetting 
every important tranfaétion that may occur; and the public,if 
they with to prevent abufes, ought, on no account to difpenit 
with this compliance. ‘It is eafy for a minifter to obtao + 
venal majority in Parliament ; and as every man who is polit 
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fdof power, muft unavoidably with to exercife it with as 
jittle controul as poffible, it is very natural for every minifter 
to with to avail himfelf of a majority, however obtained, to ef- 
fet his own purpofts. This reafoning applies to all minifters, 
at all times, and in all circumftances, fo that thefe obfervations 
canot be underftood, as being in the fmalleft degree perfonal, 
Change fituations as oft as you will, exclude the prefent mini- 
fer, and introduce his opponents, the cafe will not be altered, 

Itcontinues for ever to be the duty of an unprejudiced pub- 
lic to watch the actions of the minifter, and to be particularly 
frupulous to require the fulleft information in regard to every 
tranfaétion where great national expence has been incurred, 
that they may be enabled to judge, whether that expence has 
been neceffarily and unavoidab'y incurred, or the reverfe, 

Jn every fituation this is neceffary ; but in the ftate Britain is 
inat prefent, it becomes doubly requifite, becaufe of the amaz- 
ing amount of our ordinary public expenditure. Wars are ever 
ruinous and deftruétive ; and infignificant difputes about national 
precedence ought to be avoided. During the continuance of ne- 
gociation, it may be improper to divulge certain important facts 
at that time: the minifter, who knows thefe facts, ought to be 
dlowed to go forward, and not be unreafonably interrupted 
in the difcharge of his duty: he has ¢en a juft claim for public 
confidence ; and unlefs he has given previous reafon to fufpe& 
that he will abufe it, he ought to receive it without referve : but 
he ought to receive it at his peril. : It is this which conftitutes 
the relponfibility of minifters : but when the hour of negociation 
is paft, he ought to be called upon, and he ought to be called 
upon in an authoritative manner that will brook of no evafion, 
to give the fulleft and moft explicit ftate of faéts that the nature 
ofthe cafe admits. If he refufes to do this, what check have 
you over his conduct? will not the fame majority which, con- 
trary to reafon, fcreens him in one cafe, fcreen him in any other 
cafe? fo that if he has adroitnefs enough to fecure this majority, 
. muft continue to be abfolute and uncontroulable as long as 
¢ pleafes. 

The chief arguments adduced in this debate againft the pro- 
duéion of papers were the following: ‘* That the mover of 
the queftion wifhed to pick holes, and to diminifh the influence 
of the minifter.”” Be it fo ; but if the minifter’s conduét be what 
tought to be, why fhould he be afraid of difclofure? An honeft 
man is afraid that his conduét may be artfully mifreprefented ; 
but he wifhes only fora fair opportunity of making truth tri- 
wnph over falfchood. This argument, therefore, is much againft 
the intereft of the party who urged it. 

It was alfo faid, “* that the members who on this occafion 
ated contrary to the wifhes of the minifter, did wrong, becaufe 
they could not know whether the papers they called for might 
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not fhow that he was in every refpect deferving their approba. 
tion.” This alfo feems an unfortunate argument ; the minifter 
himfelf and his friends muft know this particular ;_ and if he 
knew the production called for would operate in that way, why 
was it withheld? 

It was alfo urged, “ that were the papers difclofed, it might 
hurt the nice point of honour of Spain,”? by which it muft be 
underftood, that her conduct had been fo mean and humiliat. 
ing as not to bear the light: but where is the minifter, I wil 
afk, who had been able to make any foreign court crouch f 
low, who would not have boafted of it in the higheft file, in 
the national Gazette, and all the papers? 

And laftly, the minifter himfelf refted his defence folely on 
two points: Firff,-** that the laft and the prefent Parliament 
had both on former occafions concurred with him, and there 
fore they had no right now to demand any explanation.” This 
is an old and a ftale method that has been often tried to weaken 
the point of refponfibility by fome of his predeceffors, whol 
conduct he would not on other occafions wiih to be thought 
to imitate, the fallacy cf which has been juft now pointed out; 
but the pernicious tendency of which, were the reafoning ai- 
mitted, it would take a volume to difplay. The next argu 
ment that he relied upon with great feeming complacency was, 
«¢ that his opponent had done the fame thing on a fimilar oc- 
cafion.” This might be fo if he were in the fame fituation, and 
had reafon to fear that a difClofure would prove detrimental to 
his own intereft : who can doubt, but, if he could, he certainly 
would avail himfelf of every means in his power to fcreen him 
felf? This, therefore, is but,& forry argument to be offered to 
the world at large. The inférence the public have to draw 
from it is, that if both, either have aéted, or would aé impro- 
pérly if they had it in their power, both of them fhould k 
alike watched, and neither of them obtain any credit fora 
tranfa@ion which they ftrove toinvolve in obfcurity, when they 
were called upon for an explanation. 

Totally, regardlefs, therefore, of all the parties in Parliament, 
all of whom with to effect their own views at the national ex 
pence, a well informed public, while it acquiefces with alacrity 
in beftowing confidence on the minifter of the day, during ay 
important negociation, in order that he may not, by being to 
much hampered, be obliged to neglect the intereft of the nation; 
ought, with a ftéady firmnefs, to infift on a fair and_ clear fate 
of the expenditure of every farthing, and the fteps that led to 
that expenditure by the conduct of the negociation, whenid 
negociation is at an end. This was certainly not complied with 
on the prefent occafion ; which gives room for fufpicions, that 
ought, moft undoubtedly, to be removed. , 

Amicus Plato, amicus Ariftoteles, fed magis amica veritas, ougat 
to be the motto of every good citizem 
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